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Memorabilia. 


[8 the October number of the Journal of the 

Ministry of Agriculture we noticed a 
paragraph about red squill (Urginea mari- 
tima), recommended to be used as rat and 





mice poison in baits in preference to strych- | 


nine, arsenic or phosphorus. The red squill 
grows on sandy shores of the Mediterranean 
and the poison is extracted from the bulb. 
It may be used in powdered or liquid form, 
the former to be preferred, and the finer the 
powder is ground the better. 
rat about twice as much red squill is needed 
as is needed to kill a female. 


asrat poison. Calves, sheep, pigs and rabbits 


either will not touch food with red squill in | 


it, or, if they do, are not harmed by it, unless 
it should be taken in great quantities. 
Notes entitled ‘ October on the Farm,’ Mr. 
J. R. Bond mentions an old idea, both in 
this country and abroad, that a severe winter 
may be expected when many leaves wither on 
the bough during October, and hang there, 
an observation, however, to be considered in 


relation to the several kinds of trees. He} 


remarks on the 


the old belief of a weather period of nine 


years, once so definite that it is thought to | 


have been cause of the adoption of nine-year 
leases for farms. 


HE new Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research gives us the paper read 

by Sir Charles Firth at the Anglo-American 
Historical Conference last July, dealing with 
the undeserved neglect of earlier English his- 
torians. He points out first, that history, so 


To kill a male | 


The white | 
squill (used for medicinal purposes) is useless | 


In the | 


similarity between this | 
autumn and that of 1918, which brings up | 


to speak, develops by the gradual opening up 
of more documents; then that the older his- 
torians sometimes use documents no longer 
accessible to us; and, lastly (his most inter- 
esting point) that the older historians, hav- 
ing fewer documents to work on, sometimes 
digested those they had with such care and 
ability that their work remains of permanent 
importance. He mentions as examples 
Ralph’s history of the reigns of James II and 
William III; Wodrow’s ‘ History of the Suf- 
ferings of the Church of Scotland’; Carte’s 
‘History of England’; Godwin’s ‘ History 
of the Commonwealth of England ’; Bissett’s 
‘Omitted Chapters in the History of Eng- 
land ’; Kennett’s ‘ Compleat History of Eng- 
land,’ and Tindal. Sir Charles concludes 
| with some sympathetic, but timely advice to 
| the younger historian. 
| Of the Addenda and Corrigenda to the 
‘D. N. B.’ the most important are those to 
the life of Sir John Fenwick. 


ON the question of the Glozel finds we have 
received from Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, 
, author of the article in The Times of Nov. 
23 (v. ante p. 379) two further remarks. 
First, that perhaps the strongest grounds for 
suspecting forgery are the objects themselves, 
which, he says, ‘‘cry aloud,’’ and secondly 
that his reason for omitting reference to the 
finding of the International Commission is 
that it has not been made known. The report 
is not yet signed even, and perhaps not writ- 
ten; and the members of the Commission 
have not divulged anything. Mr. Crawford 
| has the highest authority for saying that the 
statements about the Commission having come 
to a favourable conclusion, which have 
appeared in French and in some English 
papers, are without the slightest foundation. 


[X the December Connoisseur Mr. Fred Roe 

treats of a very pleasant subject, Jesters, 
to wit, on Panelling—work of the sixteenth 
century for the most part. Of the eight illus- 
trations two of especial interest are the 
| carved head on some French panelling, and 
the jester painted in a landscape on panelling 
| in the ‘‘ painted closet ’’ now in Christchurch 
Mansion, Ipswich. Mr. Basil S. Long has 
a paper on the Rowlandson drawings in the 
| Desmond Coke Collection, for which the illus- 
| trations have been very well selected, showing 
| Rowlandson’s force and breadth in composi- 
| tion, and his power of making atmosphere as 
| well his more obvious qualities. There fol- 
| low ‘ Famous English Punch Bowls,’ by M. 
| Louis Gautier; ‘The Quality of Mahogany 
Furniture,’ by R. W. Symonds, and ‘ Some 
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Old Dolls,’ by Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson. The 
paper on mahogany furniture is an instruc- 
tive piece of work which might well be made 
note of by any one desiring to inform himself 
about old furniture, especially as the fourteen 
illustrations greatly add to its value. Mr. 
Charles R. Beard puts forward an identifica- 
tion of the ‘L’Uomo dal Labirinto,’ by 
Veneto, in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge—part of the bequest of Archdeacon 
Hare in 1855. He says this must be a seig- 
neur de Boisdauphin—perhaps Francois de 
Laval—the clue to the identity being the laby- 
rinth device on the breast of his coat. 


JE have received notice that a catalogue 
of Gloucestershire books, pamphlets, and 
documents in the Gloucestershire Public 
Library, which has been in preparation for 
some years, is now in the printer’s hands. 
The compiler is the Librarian, our correspond- 
ent, Mr. Roland Austin. Copies will be 
ready early in 1928 and orders are therefore 
invited. The collection is the result of assid- 
uous effort during the past twenty-five years. 
With the exception of a few very scarce 
works it includes practically everything relat- 
ing to Gloucestershire which has been printed 
up to the present time, as well as much manu- 
script matter. There are in it over 3,700 
volumes, and nearly 30,000 pamphlets, docu- 
ments, and papers on the general history and 
topography of the county; its ecclesiastical, 
parliamentary, military and natural history; 
administration, industries, transport, and 
every phase of social life. There is also a 
biographical section and one of works by 
writers who were born, or have lived, in 
Gloucestershire. The entries are classified by 
subject under geographical divisions; they 
include size and collation, with names of 
local printers and booksellers (of which there 
will be a list), and to many are added notes 
giving information not shown in the titles. 
Papers on local subjects in the Proceedings of 
Societies, and works which contain substan- 
tial references to the county, are also entered. 
The importance of the catalogue has 
been recognized by the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trustees, who have made a_ generous 
grant towards the cost of printing. The book 
is a crown quarto of about 1,300 pages; the 
price 10s. for copies ordered before Jan. 31, 


1928. 


HE sale of the Holford books at Sotheby’s 

this week, proved, as was expected, an 
event of great interest. On Tuesday the 
day’s total amounted to £16,015, nearly one 
half of which was paid for two books. One 
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was the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ printed at Flor- 
ence in 1481, with a complete set of the 
engravings ascribed to Baccio Baldini aftey 
the designs of Bottocelli, which was bought by 
Messrs. Quarite h for £3,950. The other was 
the Aldine ‘ Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ 
printed on vellum, with fine impressions of 
the wood-cuts (1499), which fetched £3,000. 
Other interesting books were Mme. de Pompa- 
dour’s copy of Commines (£230); an Aldine 
Euripides (£180), and a Guicciardini— His- 
toire des Guerres,’ 1568, Paris—£330. 


wo Hundred Years Ago. 


THE 
@eeklu Journal 
OR, THE 
Britifh Gazetteer. 
SarurRpAy, DeEcEMBER 9, 1727. 

We hear that the Duke of Grafton is made 
his Majefty’s Game Keeper at Newmarket, in 
the Room of the Earl of Orford, deceafed. 

On Monday Morning, before Day-break, 
fome Officers of the Cuftoms,  affifted by 
fome Soldiers from Tilbury Fort, went on 
Board the Ceefar, the Harrifon, the Maccles- 
field, and the Sunderland, who lay at 
Gravefend, being all bound for China, 
Information having been given of a large 
Quantity of Foreign Silver being on board 
them, which had not been entered out at the 
Cultom Houfe, as the Law directs: And we 
hear that in three of them they feiz’d to the 
Value of feveral Thoufand Pounds, but that 
in the Sunderland they found none. 





The Elliot Gally, which is arriv’d in the 
Downs, has brought Paffenger from Venice, 
a young Lady of a noble Italian Family, 
named Prada; fhe was a Nun at Parma, 
from whence, by Help of an Englifh Gentle- 
man, fhe found Means to efcape to Venice, 
and get her Paffage for England. 


We hear that on Tuefday laft a Caufe was 
try’d before the Lord Chief Juftice Raymond 
at Guildhall, on an Indictment againft one 
John Lake of Coleman- {treet, for Exercifing 
the Trade of Shoe-making not having ferv’d 
feven Years Apprenticefhip thereto; Whereoi 
he was found guilty. 

Mrs. Sherborne, Mother to Sir Clement 
Cotterel’s Lady died a few days ago. 

As did alfo Mr. Bedwell the King’s Lock- 
{mith at his Apartment in Whitehall. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE : 
COLLECTIONS. 


\LDYS* suggested that the dramatist, Sir 


George Etherege, was probably descended 
from Dr. George Etheridge, Regius Professor 
of Greek at Oxford, 1547-50, 1554-59, who was 
deprived of his professorship because of his 
Catholicism at Elizabeth’s coming to the 
throne, and who was still living, ‘‘ an ancient 
man,” in 1588.+ This relationship I have 
not been able to establish. 

Another George Etherege, possibly the 
great-grandfather of Sir George, figures in the 
two following entries cited in Foster’s ‘ Lon- 
don Marriage Licences.’ + 

itheridge, George, gent., of St. Sepulchre, 
ind Mary Stodderde, widow, of St. Botolph, 


Billingsgate, relict of Simon  Stodderde, 
citizen and fishmonger, of London, gen. lic., 
8 Feh., 1582/3. 


Etheridge, George |Etheredge], gent., of St. 
Sepulchre, and Anne Staples, widow, of St. 
Leonard, Foster Lane, relict of Thomas 
Maples, of same, vintner—at St. Leonard or 
St. Sepulchre aforesaid, 12 Jan., 1584/5. B. 

The first assured ancestor of Sir George 
Etherege is his grandfather, George Etherege 
(Etheridge, Ktheredge), who lived in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes at least from 
1607-28. The St. Clement Danes Parish 
Register§ records the baptisms of— 

George Etherydge, the son of George, Aug. 
11, 1607. 

Martha Etherydg, the daughter of Georg, 
Feb. 24, 1608/9. 
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and the marriage* of 
William Canninge, gent., 
Etheridge, Feb. 21, 1627/8. 


This marriage is entered in Foster’s ‘ Lon- 


and Martha 


don Marriage Licenses’ (col. 239), as fol- 
lows : 
Canning, William, gent., of Elsenham, 


Essex, bachelor, 22, and Martha Etheredge, of 
St. Clement Danes, spinster, 18, daughter of 
George iitheridge, of same, vintner, who con- 
sents—in same parish church, 19 Feb., 1627/8.B. 

The grandfather, here described as a vint- 
ner, is set down as vintner also in the record 
of the transference of Bermuda property 
adjoining his on May 3, 1643.+ During these 
years of residence in the parish of St. Clem- 
ent Danes and after, he was persistently sup- 
porting the ventures of the Virginia and Ber- 
muda Companies. { 

At some time between 1628 and 1638, prob- 
ably by 1633/34, the family moved from Lon- 
don to Maidenhead, Berks. The Church- 
warden’s Book of Bray Parish Church§ lists 
George Etheridge, gent., as one of the church- 
wardens chosen Mar. 26, 1638, along with 
Richard Powney, whose daughter had in 1634 
married Ktherege’s oldest son, George. In 
the same book Etherege’s name was entered, 
Apr. 3, 1643, as one of the ‘‘ Overseers for ye 
hhighways,’’ but crossed out. 

The fullest information about the Ether- 
eges during their Maidenhead residence is 
gained from the 1656 lawsuit between John 
Etherege, clerk, of Tangmer, Sussex, of the 
one part, and on the other part, his father, 
George Etherege the elder, of Maidenhead, 
Berks, John Whitfeild, Esq., of Maiden- 


| head, John Powney, gent., of Old Windsor, 
and George Etherege the younger (the future 


John Etherydg, the son of Georg, Apr. | 


15, 1610. 

Mary Etherydg, the daughter of George, 
Sept. 19, 1613. 

The Register records the burials of 

Mary Etheridge, daughter of George, Sept. 
28, 1614. 

Charles Etherege,“ 
28, 1617. 


son of George, July 


_.. Biographia Britannica,’ vol. iii, London, 
1756, p. 1841. 

+ * D.N.B.’ 

+ Joseph Foster, ‘ London Marriage Licenses,’ 
1521-1869, London, 1887, col. 457. 

§ Permission to consult the Register 
stanted me by the rector. 
“IT could not find a record of his birth. 


wie 





dramatist). I have already given the gist of 
this lawsuit{ as it is set forth in Chancery 

* The St. Clement Danes Parish Register 
also records the marriage of William 
Etheridge and Anne Dauies, Dec. 5, 1637. but 
I do not think this Etheridge is of the same 
family. 

+ Described as lying “ between the Shares of 


land of George Etheridge, Vintner, and Sir 
Wm. Wade and his Assigns.” Colonial Re- 


cords, Office of the Colonial Secretary. Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, vol. v., A.D. 1622-76, p. 2. 

+ See my article, Concerning the Grand- 
father and Father of Sir George Htheredge.’ 
12 S. x. 341, 362, 41. 

§ Made accessible 
courtesy of the Rev. W. 8. 
of Bray Church, Maidenhead. 

§ The London Times Literary Supplement, 
Feb. 16, 1922. 


the 


to me_ through 
R Vicar 


iddelsdell, 
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Proceedings: Hamilton C 7 428/43 and Col- 
lins C 6 133/83, but must again summarize 
before bringing forward additional informa- 
tion afforded by further search in the Public 
Record Office. 

The lawsuit started with John Etherege’s 
bill of complaint of May 10, 1656, protesting 
against an indenture recently made by his 
father, George Etherege the elder, conveying 
the farm of Hollendon and the property called 
Oldwood in Sutton Valence, Chart, Hed- 
corne, Staplehurst and Frittenden, Kent, to 
George Etherege the younger (John’s 
nephew), or to those acting in trust for the 
young George, 7.e., John Powney, his mater- 
nal uncle and John Whitfeild* his uncle by 
marriage. 

According to John Etherege, George Eth- 
erege the elder had agreed, in return for un- 
disturbed possession during his life, to secure 
this property after his decease to his son John 
by the necessary deeds and writings which 
would then be handed over to John. 
George Etherege’s servant, Grace Luckins, 
affirmed that she had overheard such an 
agreement. John, hearing of the indenture 
otherwise disposing of the lands, had entered 
upon the property, forcing the tenant, 
Nicholas Reader, to pay his rent to him. His 
claim was further based on the fact that the 
farms had been purchased in the names of 
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to William Middleton, draper, of London, 
and George Etherege the elder, chargeable 
with the payment of £50 apiece to each of the 
children of George Etherege alive three years 
Mary Rixman’s decease. Rixman died soon 
after making his will, and his wife in Oct- 
ober, 1625, consequently the payment fell due 
in 1628. By an indenture of July 24, 1628, the 
Kent property had been conveyed to George 
Ethergge the elder, or rather to his sons, to 
hold in trust for him, as he insisted. Pre- 
viously by arrangement with William Mid- 
dleton, the remainder of the lease of the 
Manor of Ives had passed entirely into 
George Etherege’s hands. John maintained, 
and his father denied, that John’s £50 had 


| been used in the purchase of the Kent estates. 


And | 


George Etherege the elder’s two sons, George | 


Etherege (subsequently father of George the 
younger),—in 1628, the time of the purchase, 
‘‘ then a young man unmarried about the age 
of 21 years, and was resident beyond the seas 


as the Island of Bermudas,’’ but by 1656 de- | 


ceased,—and John Etherege. George Eth- 
erege the elder maintained his sons’ names 
were used in trust only, which was denied by 
John. 

John asserted that the lands had been pur- 
chased in part with £50 due to him from the 


John Rixman estate. By the will of John | Task coum. 


Rixman,t+ dated Aug. 12, 1620, the remainder 





of the lease of the manor of Ives after the | 


death of his wife, Mary Rixman,{ was to go 


* So spelled in the law suit. 


+ A memorial slab recording his death is| 


now to be seen in the floor of Bray Church. 
{She is still remembered. Mr. Walker, 

Maidenhead’s historian and antiquarian, says, 

Mary Rixman, “ late wife of John Lane, some- 


time wife and widow of John Rixman, left by | 


will £4 10s. Od. yearly to ‘put forth’ and 
clothe a certain number of children dwelling 
in Maidenhead and Bray parish, and to pro- 
vide a dinner every third year when the cor- 
poration and churchwardens met to transact 








John’s father declared that he had spent 
far more than £50 on John’s education, and 
gave an unfavourable picture of this son’s 
unsettled courses. He stated that he had 
supported John and his wife after their mar- 
riage, despite his disapproval of this union 
with a woman of no estate. This John 
acknowledged, saying that he had received 
£40 yearly for six years, although for the 
past fifteen years he had had no mainten- 
ance from his father save £10 and a subse- 
quent £30 of a promised £60 towards the 
placing forth of one of his sons.* George 


the business of the charity.” This foundation, 
he continues, now brings in £85 18s. 6d. and 
is applied to apprenticeships while the dinner 
is no longer given. J. W. Walker: ‘ A History 
of Maidenhead,’ London, 1909, p. 188. 

* A few additional facts not to be found in 
my former summary are given here. The 
rotographers of the lawsuit neglected to send 
me a rotograph of the third parchment sheet 
of Chancery Proceedings: Collins (C6/133/83. 
The omission I discovered on my _ return to 
the Public Record Office. This sheet gives 
“The Severall Answer of John Etheredge.” 
It is of course a reiteration of his claim to the 
He declared that his father 
had done little or nothing for him whereas his 
brother George in his life-time had consumed 
the most part of his father’s estate. He said 
he was threatened hy the complainants that, 
if he continued to sue for the lands in Kent, 
“hee should bee defamed in his name and 
Credditt the which is tender unto him in re- 
gard of his profession,” i.e. that of a divine. 
With respect to the expense his father had 
been under to put him out apprentice, he said, 
though he left Mr. Lane and Mr. Porter with- 
out completing his apprenticeship with either. 
the most part of the £40 fee paid by his father 
was in each case returned. Moreover he was 
so placed without his liking hut his father was 
so severe that he dared not withstand him, 
so veiled obedience. Then Mr. Porter gave up 
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0 ag ~~ es pose had paid | teen years; Thomas Cherry, of Maidenhead, 
out for John’s benefit since the latter’s mar-| Berks., mercer, aged about sixty years; 
pei he ee en of | Christopher Nae of Maidenhead, 
ebts, between an : | Berks. clerk, aged about  fiftynine 
John Etherege asserted his legal right to | years; Mary ‘Neeated, wife of Christo- 
the Kent property and excused his seizure on | pher Newsted, aged about forty years. 
the plea of necessity of providing for his| They were called upon to depose first in be- 
seven children. George Etherege the elder | half of George Etherege and those joined 
— oa es" to ee se osgrard S| with i Me | in “oO of J _ Eth- 
is Ken : e explained his intended | erege. omas Cherry, however, does not 
transference of them to the use of his grand-| appear a second time. sig 1 eh had 
son a and ponent var gana and sis-| previously been drawn up and were put to 
ters on the ground that he had contracted to| them. 
settle on his oldest son George, now deceased, | 
property worth 100 marks a year upon this | (To be continued.) 
George’s marriage with Mary Powney, | 
daughter of Richard Powney, who contracted | 
to give with her a marriage portion of £500. ? 
The needy and fatherless children of this | THE KINGS SHIPS. 
couple, George Etherege the elder asserted, | 4. Burtt at Cuatuam. (Cont. from p. 399). 
had no other means of support than what he | : : P . 
their grandfather, would provide for them in| 1” the following lists the date given with 
fulfilment of his contract. He was further | °@4 ship is that of launch. The tonnage 
urged to make this provision by John Whit-, When given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 
feild and John Powney,—urged by their | otherwise Displacement Tonnage N.N.L. 
“threats and menaces,” John said. | denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 
John Ktherege had made his first formal Official Navy Lists. 
complaint May 10, 1656. This had been | L ‘He-taal an ates 
answered by the defendants, June 20, 1656, | (aaaByr. — a gee «= ot = 
who at the same time brought a bill of com-| ghewn in Chatham List. 
plaint against John. John replied, Jan. 21, 1747. Newark, 80, 3rd rate 
1656/7, and George Etherege and his asso-| yj.) Ward 
ciates made rejoinder on Feb. 4, 1656/7. ‘ we 


Dorotuy Foster. 


(1521)T. 
Note: — ‘ History of Naval 
A commission was appointed by the High Fg a : by Fincham, pp. 80-81, states 
7 bs Se Daeer eres rat she took several days to launch at 
Court of Chancery to collect further inform- | Chatiiein in S00 Cael heme ak tee 
ation. The commissioners were charged to | ce meet a v this N ci ncee oaige rage build. at 
summon witnesses and take down their depos- | f ; +h le br It : aly ptlghacronnst Sa Mig Ct the . 
itions impartially. Accordingly the wit- | mn 1747 an ee a ee 
nesses assembled at the Bull,* an inn in|” ae : 
Maidenhead, on Apr, 3 and 4, 1657. They| 1747. CuatHam, lighter, \ 
were: Richard Powney, of Old Windsor, | . 1750. CHATHAM, Jong boat, | Included 
Berks, gent., aged about three score and six- in Lord Anson’s List as at Chatham; no 
% other details). ‘ 
a ae ry 4 1748. Somersett, 70, 3rd rate (1436)T. 
s trade “tendering his Sho : howse for , “au = 6 ‘ 
this Defnt unto this Defnts father for the _ on" eee See Cape Say wer 
Defnt to followe his Trade, his ffather unwill- Saoes : : ; 
ing to disburse money for the Defnts advantage 1750. Re-built. Prince, 90, 2nd rate. 
the Defnt was forced to declyne the same And John Ward. No measurement in ‘ Rebuilt or 
a oem this a. a betake anes” a Rebuilding 1750.’ See TRyumMpH under 1698. 
e imployment of Study as a Scholler.” e 5 ee a 
denied ‘that he acaoshel eathanet he father’s 1796. Unron, 90, 2nd rate (1781)T. 
consent and that his wife had no portion. He | 1756. Namur, 90, 2nd rate (1814)T. 
wallet have — _ nee = a 0 1757. AcraEon, 28, 6th rate (585)T. 
settled any estate on him. He denied further | z j r 
that his father: Sal discharged any judgment ' 1759. Vattanr, 74, 3rd rate (1799)T. 
against him or freed him from any execution. 1759/60. Bettona, 74, 3rd rate (1615)T. 
fe ‘ W. Wier in r History + | Broken up in 1814. 
ad,’ says, “ T € Is . i ° = — ve 
Stredt‘on a at the eubvasin ana Result, Saxsmice, hy Sie xaty 
ves Place, and is now known as No. ligh | : 
Street ” 305). — via iescliac | 1761. Ocean, 90, 2nd rate (1833)T. 
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1762. Prornee, 32, 5th rate (683)T. Sir 
Thos. Slade. 

1762. Prart, 32, 5th rate (683)T. 

1763. Ramitites, 74, 3rd rate (1619)T. 

1763. Ferret, 6, cutter, (83)T. Sold 
1781. 

1765. Vicrory, 104, lst rate. Sir Thomas 
Slade. Length 186ft. Keel 151ft. Iin. 


Beam 52ft. 44in. 
(2142 21/94)T. 


Depth hold 21ft. 6in.= 
Deadweight carrying capa- 
city, 1839 tons. Commissioned 1778; re- 
built 1800-3, and again in 1814-16. Em- 
ployed variously as a flagship at Portsmouth, 
1824 to 1869, then as tender to the Flagship, 
1869-1891, thence as Flagship to C. in C. 
Portsmouth to present date. Mean draught 
1830-46, was 15ft. 5in. Her tonnage is 
given in N.L. 1924 as (2264)T. old meas- 
urement. 

1766. Lonpox, 98, 2nd rate (1894)T. 

1768. RatsonasiE, 64 (1386)T. 

1768. Barrreur, 98, 2nd rate (1947)T. 

1770. KrinertsHer, 16, laid down 1769. 
Destroyed at Rhode Island, 7 Aug., 1778. 

1772. Prince Grorcr, 98, 2nd rate 
(1955)T. Sir Thos. Slade. Taken to pieces, 
January, 1839. 

1774. Roesucx, 50, 5th rate (886)T. Ap- 
pears to have been reduced later to 24 guns, 
6th rate. 


1776. AnraDNE, 20, 6th rate (432)T. 
1776. Camis, 20, 6th rate (433)T. Sir 
J. Williams. 


1777. Formipastr, 98, 2nd rate (1945)T. 

1778. Arrep, 74, 3rd rate (1638)T. 

1779. Montacu, 74, 3rd rate (1631)T. 

25 Dec., 1780. AmPHION, 32, Sth rate 
(679)T. Blew up in Hamoaze, Plymouth, 


22 Sept., 1796. 


1781. Dorputn, 44, 5th rate (880)T. 
1782. Arras, 98, 2nd rate (1950)T. 
1782. Drapem, 64, 4th rate (1576)T. Sir 


J. Williams. 

15 Sept., 1788. 
rate (2286)T. 

790. LevraTHaN, 74, 3rd rate (1707)T. 

15 Apr., 1790. Queen Cuartorte, 100, Ist 
rate (2286)T. 


Royat GrorGe, 100, Ist 


1791. RatriesNakE, 16 (326)T. 

1793. CuatHam, yacht re-built (93)T. Mr. 
J. Ward. 

1794. Prrrerett, 16, sloop, was built at 


Wilson’s Yard, Chatham. 

1794. Arcmene, 32, 5th rate. 

1794. Srac, 32, 5th rate (776)T. 

15 July, 1794. Unicorn, 32, 5th rate 
(776)T. 
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17 July, 1795. Vitie-pe-Panris, 110, 2nd 
rate (2332)T. Sir J. Henslow. Taken to 
pieces circa 1840. 


1796. Tamer, 38, Sth rate. Built of fir, 


1796. Crype, 38, Sth rate (1002)T. Built 
of fir. Re-built at Woolwich in 1806. 
1796. AxpaTRoss, 18, brigantine; was 


built at Ross Yard, Chatham. 

1798. TEMERAIRE, 98, 2nd rate (2121)T. 
Sir J. Henslow. Sold August, 1838. 

1799. Active (late Arco), 38, 5th rate 
(1058)T. Sir J. Henslow. 

In Naval Chronicle, 1799, on 1 Jan., ave 
given the two foliowing vessels, thus :— 

‘* Europe, 98, 2nd rate. Building in the 
King’s Yard at Chatham.” There was 
Europa, afterwards Europe, built at Lepe, 
Hants, in 1765. Also Europa, built at 
Woolwich, 1783. Sold 1814. 

“Princess Ametta, 74. Building at 
Chatham.’’ There was a Princess AMELIA 
built at Woolwich, 1751-57, as (1580)T. 
Fought at Dogger Bank, 5 Aug., 1781. The 
former vessel may have been rebuilt at Chat- 
ham in 1799. The latter is not included in 
Steel’s N.L., 1800. 

1799. Lepa, 38, 5th rate. Wrecked on 
West Nangle Rocks, within Milford Haven, 
31 Jan., 1808. 

1805. THamEs Built of fir. (661)T. 
Launched 24 Oct., 1805. 

1805. ReveNce, 78, 3rd rate (1954)T. Sir 
J. Henslow. 

1806. Meteacer, 36, 5th rate. 
1801. Wrecked 30 July, 1808. 

1807. Warspite, 74, 3rd rate (1890)T. Sir 
J. Henslow. Cut down to 4th rate at Ports- 
mouth (1885)T. in 1840. 


Laid down 


1808. lpHicenta, 42, 5th rate (876)T. 
Laid down 1802. Lent to Marine Society, 
1833-47. 

1810. ImprecnasBie, 104, 2nd rate (2406)T. 
Sir W. Rule. 

1812. Briton, 46, 5th rate (1080)T. 

1812. Ternepos, 46, 5th rate (1083)T. 


1813. CHatHam (1691)T. Sir R. Sepping. 
Afterwards a hulk at Chatham (sheer hulk). 

1813. Livety, 46, 5th rate (1080)T. 

1813. ScamanpeEr, 50, 5th rate. 

1813. Treris, 36, laid down 1813. Fit 


ting out same year. 


1815. Hercutks, 74, 3rd rate (1750)T. 

1815. Howe, 120, 1st rate (2619)T. 

1815. Derence, 74, 3rd rate (1754)T. 

1816. Murnoraur, 74, 3rd rate (1726)T. 

1819. Brisk, brig sloop (237)T. Sir H. 
Peake. Sold, 1843, for £500. 
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1819. Buancue, 46, Sth rate (1074)T. 

1820. TraratcaR (afterwards re-named | 
CaMPERDOWN), 104, 2nd rate (2404)T. Sir) 
W. Rule. 

1821. Latona, 46, 5th rate (1071)T. 

1822. Basitisx, cutter (161)T. Sold 1845. 


1822. Weazzter, 10, brig sloop (237)T. Sir 
H. Peake. Sold, 1841, for £540. 
1822. RarrLesnaKE, 28, 6th rate (503)T. 


1822. Procrts, 10, brig sloop (235)T. Sir 


H. Peake. Sold, January, 1837. 

1822. Dana, 46, 5th rate (1083)T. 

1823. THaMeEs, 46, 5th rate (1088)T. 

1823. Rarnsow, 28, 6th rate (503)T. Sold 
November, 1838. 

1823. Prince Recent, 120, 2nd_ rate 
(2615)T. Razeed in 1845 to 84. 

1824. Erna, bomb (375)T. Sir H. Peake. 


Sold, February, 1846. 

1824. Unicorn, 46, 5th rate (1084)T. 
1825. CRocoDILE, 28, 6th rate (501)T. 
Became troopship. 


1825. Mermatp, 46, 5th rate (1085)T. 

1825. Harry, brig sloop (232)T. Sir H. 
Peake. Sold, 1841, for £710. 

1825. Lapwine, packet (old class) (228)T. 
Sir H. Peake. 

1825. Formrpapir, 84, 2nd rate (2289)T. 

1826. Powerrrut, 84, 2nd rate (2296)T. 
1826. SurpHuR, bomb (surveying vessel) 
(375)T. Sir H. Peake. 

1826. Catypso, 10, brig sloop (233)T. 


Sir H. Peake. 


1826. Mercury, 46, 5th rate (1084)T. 

1826. Esporr, 10, brig sloop (233)T. = Sir 
H. Peake. 

1826. Farry, 10, brig sloop (233)T. Sir 
H. Peake. Lost whilst surveying in North 
Sea. 1840. 

1827. RoyvatL GEORGE, 120, Ist rate 
(2616)T. Surveyors. Originally laid down as 
NEPTUNE. 

1827. CuHinpErs, 16, ship sloop (385)T. 
Sir W. Rule. 

1827. AFRICAINE, 46, 5th rate (1173)T. 

_ 1828. Cruizer, 16, ship sloop (384)T. 
Sir W. Rule. 

1829. AncGERiNE, 10, brig sloop (231)T. 
Sir H. Peake. Sold, 1844, for £510. 

1829. Prnetope, 46, 5th rate (1091)T. 


127ft. lin. keel. Lengthened as paddle steam 
frigate at Chatham in 1843, 186ft. 10in. keel 
(1616) T. 

1829. Dericut. 10, packet 
(233)T. Sir H. Peake. 

1829. Evroras, 46, 5th rate (1168)T. 

1830. Jackpaw, 4, cutter (108)T. Sir R. 
Seppings. Lost 1835. 


(old class) 
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1830. THatra, 46, 5th rate (1082)T. 
1830. Lark, 4, schooner (109)T. Sir R. 
Seppings. 


c. 1830. Rover, 18, ship sloop (481)T. 


Designed by Sir R. Seppings. Not to be 
built. 

1831. Hornet, 6, schooner (181)T. Sir R. 
Seppings. 

1831. Sracutt, schooner, packet brigan- 
tine (279)T. Sir R. Seppings. 

1832. Rover, 18, ship sloop (590)T. Capt. 


Symonds. Taken to pieces, 1845. 

1832. Grirron, 3, brigantine (230)T. Sir 
H. Peake. 

1832. PHoEnrx, steam sloop of war (809)T. 
Sir R. Seppings. Fitted with screw, accord- 
ing to Lord Melville’s list, 1830-46. 

1852. Castor, 36, Sth rate (1293)T. Sir 
R. Seppings. 

1832. Forester, 10, brig sloop (235)T. 
Sir H. Peake. Sold 1843, for £500. 

1832. Sprper, 6, packet brigantine (183)T. 
Sir R. Seppings. 


1832. Conway, 28, 6th rate (652)T. Sir 
R. Seppings. 
1832. Scour, 18, ship sloop (489)T. Sir 


> ~! hd ~ 
R. Seppings. 


1832. Monarcu, 84, 2nd rate (2255)T. 
Launched 25 May, 1832. 
1832. Tripung, 42, Sth rate (884)T. 


Built at Bursledon, 1803. Razeed to 24-guns 
at Chatham, 1832. Lost 1839. 

1830-32. TremEeNDOous, 74, 3rd_ rate 
(1680)T. Built originally at Deptford, 1784. 
Rebuilt at Chatham as (1706)T. (vide 
Greenwich Mus. Cat.). 

1835. GuLNare, paddle mail packet vessel. 
Built at Chatham by Sir W. Symonds for 
the Post Office authorities. Taken over by 
Admiralty in 1837. Added as GtLEANER. 
Lengthened in 1839, at Chatham (351)T. 

1833. 18 June. Warertoo, 120, Ist rate 
(2845)T. Surveyors. This vessel was eight 
years on the stocks. Converted to single 
screw, 1859. Re-named Conqueror, 1862. 
Lent to Marine Society, and re-named Wark- 
spite, 1877. Burnt as T.S., January, 1918. 

1834. Brazer. Built at Chatham 
(Launched, May, 1834). (527)T. Engined 
at Woolwich in 1834. 


1834. Alrna, 6, surveying vessel (375)T. 
1835. WanpereR, 12, brig sloop (420)T. 


Capt. Symonds. 

1836. Bar (75)T. 

1836. WoLverIne, 12, brig sloop (428)T. 
Capt. Symonds. 

1837. DasHER, 
(260)T. 


paddle 
Sir W. Symonds. 


packet vessel 
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1837. Wupcron, paddle packet vessel 
(164)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

1837. Mercury, tender (70)T. Sir W. 
Symonds. 

1838. Hypra, paddle sloop (818)T. 

1839. Fantomer, 12, brig sloop (484). 
Capt. Symonds. 

1839. AtxcTo, paddle sloop (800)T. 

1839. Hecate, paddle sloop (817)T. 

1839. Hecra, paddle sloop (817)T. 

1839. Axrpan, paddle sloop. Built Dept- 
ford, 1826 (294)T. Lengthened at Chatham, 
1839, to (405)T. 

1840. Lonpon, 92, 2nd rate (2598)T. 
Later converted to screw, 4375 (2687)T. 

1840. M-#anver, 46, 5th rate (1221)T. 

1840. PotypHemus, paddle sloop (801)T. 


1841. ARDENT, paddle sloop (801)T. 
1841. Grower, paddle sloop (1059)T. 
1842. Hermes, paddle sloop. Built at 


Portsmouth, 1835 (716)T. 
Chatham, 1842, to (830)T. 

1842. Bre, 10, screw and 
(42)T. 

1842. 
Lent to Clyde Industrial 
Burnt on Clyde, 1889. 

1842. Vrraco, paddle sloop (1059)T. Sir 
W. Symonds. 

1842. GorratH, 80 (2596)T. Fitted with 
screw in 1856. Burnt as T.S., 22 Dec., 1875. 
1843. PrNnELopr, paddle frigate (1616)T. 
Built 1829 (see above), lengthened, 1843, and 

fitted with paddles. 


Lengthened at 


paddle vessel 


T.S. Association. 


1843-9. Masestic, 2nd rate, fitted with 
screw, 1853 (2566)T. 

1844. Mutine, 12, brig (428)T. Mr. 
Fincham. 


1844. Janus, paddle sloop (763)T. Earl 
of Dundonald. 

1844. RETRIBUTION ex Dracon, paddle 
sloop (1641)T. 

1844. Esprecir, 12, brig (443)T. Navai 
College. 

1845. Rarercu, 4th rate (1939)T. ‘Mr. 
Fincham. 


1845. Catypso, 18, corvette (731)T. Capt. 
Symonds. 
1845. CHALLENGER, corvette (801)T. Ear! 


of Dundonald. Not completed. 

1845. Buxipoeg, steam sloop (1124)T. Sy- 
monds, 

1845. Durimam, ex ACTIVE, 
(1622)T. 


5th rate sail 


1847. Ek, 12, brig (484)T. Sail. Sir 
W. Symonds. 
1847-8. Aras, 12, brig sloop (481)T. 


Sail. 


Capt. Symonds. 
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1848. Vuivip, paddle sloop (350)T. Steam. 

1848. Heron, 12, brig (482)T. Sail. 
Lost 9 May, 1859 

1848. Mars, 2nd rate. Laid down 1839, 
Launched 1848 at sail, 3842 (2573)T. After- 
wards fitted with screw as 68 guns T.S, at 
Dundee. 

1848. TrazeR, small screw steamer (296)T. 
Sir W. Symonds. 

1849. Erin, paddle tender (98)T. 

1849. Tricer, 16, paddle sloop (1221)T. 

1834-50. CHESAPEAKE, 36, Sth rate (1622)T, 
Capt. Symonds. Not completed. 


1834-51. Coquetre, 18 (731)T. Capt. 
Symonds. Not completed. 
1851. Despatcu, 12, brig (483)T. Sail. 


Sir W. Symonds. 

1852. Dove, re-named Kancaroo, 12, brig. 
Laid down 1852, re-named before launching. 

1853. Euryatus, 51, frigate single screw 
(2371)T. Sold 1867. 

1853. Cressy, laid down as 
launched as screw, 1853 (2538)T. 
1854. Orron, 79, single screw (3281)T. 

1854. Matacca, 17, launched at Moul- 
mein, Burma, 9 April, 1853. | Machinery 
fitted at Chatham, 1854; sold Portsmouth, 
1870. (1034)T. 

1855. CHESAPEAKE, 39, single screw, wood, 
frigate (2377).T. 

1856. Surprise, 4, single screw, wood, 
gun vessel. Believed to have been built or 
fitted out at Chatham. Trials 14 June, 
1856, as 790 (670)T. 

1856. Atrna, 16, single screw, 
armoured. Floating battery (1588)T. 


1846, 


sail, 


wood, 


1856. Severn, 50, (1986)T. Mr. Fincham. 

1856. Capmus, 21, corvette 2187 (1466)T. 
Screw. 

1857. Racoon, 22, 2306 (1476)T. Screw. 

1857. Renown, 8i, (3319)T. Screw. 

1858. Hero, 91, single screw, wood, ship 
(3148)T. His late Majesty King Edward 


VII, as Prince of Wales, visited Canada in 
this vessel. Sailed 12 July, 1860. Returned 
16 Nov., 1860. 

1858. Mersey, 40, single screw, wood, 
frigate 5643 (3733)T. 


1859. Re-built. Traratcar, 120, 4579 
(2900)T. Sail. Built originally at Wool- 
wich, 1841, as (2694)T. Was sea-gomg 


Naval Cadet Ship, 1870. Became Boys’ 
Training Ship at Portland after 1872, and 
re-named Boscawen, 20. 


1859. Cnaryspis, 21, 2187  (1506)T. 
Screw. 
1859 (?). Bunwarx, 81, screw (37167. 


1859. Hoon, 79, 5065 (3308)T. Screw. 
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Said to 
launched. 
1859-60. InRESISTIBLE, 
(2642)T. Sir W. Symonds. 
1860. Arxas, 81, screw ship (3318)T. 


60, screw ship 


1860. ORPHEUS, 21, screw sloop (1706}T. | 


Wrecked New Zealand, 5-7 Feb., 1863. 
1860. UnpDaunTED, 39, single screw fri- 
gate, 4020 (3039)T. 
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1861. RatrLesNake, 21, single screw sloop, ' 
2431 (1705)T. 

1861-63. Menai, 22, single screw sloop | 
(1857)T. Not completed. 

1861. ALBaTRoss, 6, composite, screw. 
940 (727)T. 

1862. Royat Oak, 24, single screw, wood, 


armoured vessel. Launched at Chatham, 10 
Sept., 1862. True iron clad (7.e., wooden 
vessel, cased with iron) 6366 (4056)T. 

1863. Bretvipera, 39, screw frigate, not 
completed (3027)T. 


Joun A. Rupert-JoneEs. 
(To be concluded). 


CURIOUS BOOK. — I regarded it as a 

strange coincidence that I purchased for | 
a few pence at a second-hand bookstall at | 
Didsbury, in 1890, a small (64 in. x 3 in.) | 
volume bearing the date 1690. The title 
pages (vis-a-vis) are in English and Latin 
and are worthy of reproduction here :— 


A Dictionarie of English and Latine Idiomes 
wherein Phrases of the English and Latine 
Tongue Answering in Parallels each to ge) 
other are Ranked under Severall heads Alpha- | 
beticallie Set by William Walker, B.D. Lon- 
don: Printed for Tho. Sawbridge at ye Three 
Flower de luces in little Brittaine. | 

Idiomatologia Anglo-Latina, sive Diction- | 
arium Idiomaticum Anglo-Latinum: in quo 
Phrases tam Latine quam Anglicane Lingue 
Sibi mutud respondentes, sub certis quibusdam | 
Capitibus secundum Alphabeti ordinem @ 
regione collocantur. In usum tam Peregrino- | 
Tum, qui Sermonem nostrum Anglicanum, 
quam Nostratium, qui Latinum Idioma callere | 
student. Quinta Editio. Cui accessit Istius- 
modi Phrasium et Idiomatum additio in 
Utraque Lingua ad minus trium Millium. | 
Opera, Studio, et Industria. Gulielmi Walker, | 
S.T.B., Londini: Typis W. Horton. Impensis 
T. Sawbridge, sub Signo trium Iridum aura- | 
— in vico vulgd vocato Little Britain. 


There are, further, two forewords, one in | 
Latin addressed to Gilbert Sheldon, Arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury, from ‘ Colsterworthiee | 
m Agro Lincolniensi, Prid. Id. Mai. An. ! 


| acters, quaintly phrased and spelled ; 


| pingam tibi. 
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have been complete, but not | Dom. 1670,’ the other in English ‘‘ to the 


Reader.”’ 

The promised ‘‘ Phrases’’ follow next in 
parallel columns, the Engish in Gothic char- 
the 
Latin in Roman letters with classical refer- 


ences. Here are a few specimens :— 
Be blith on your son’s wedding day. Hil- 
arem fac te in gnati nuptiis. Ter. Ad. 4.7. 


He dyed two years ago. Abhinc annos mor- 
tuus est. Cie. 


I’ll lay you o’ th’ face. 


Y 


Pugnum in os im- 


I blusht mightily. Totis erubui 
Ovid. 

They are carried aloft. 
tur. C. Tuse. 1. 

I suggest this as an appropriate motto for 
aerial-dromes and clubs. 


Lastly, in fine, two and a half pages are 


genis. 


In sublime ferun- 


| devoted to ‘‘ Books printed for and sold by 
| Tho. Sawbridge, at the Three Golden Flower- 


de-luces in Little Brittain,’’ from which I 
cull a few at haphazard :— 

Multum in Parvo; or, The Pen-man’s Gal- 
lantry. A copy-book containing twenty-four 
Sentences in Prose, in Alphabetical Order, and 
as many in Verse. Written in all the curious 
Hands now used in England, and our Neigh- 
bour-Nations. Quarto. 

Thesaurium Trilingue Publicum: Being an 


| Introduction to English, Latin and Greek, in 


| Magistro. 


Two Parts. The first, teaching Orthography, 
and the exactest way of Pointing yet extant. . 
The Second, containing a Method for the more 
speedy attaining the Greek Tongue, and the 
true Accenting thereof. Octavo. 

De Argumentorum Inventione. Libri duo 
Conscripti ab Authore Gulielmo Walker 

Granthamiensis in Agro Lincolniensi 
Octavo. 

From this it is clear that William Walker 
was evidently a copious writer while Master 
of Grantham School, 1670-90. 

J. B. McGovern, 
F.S.A.,SCOT., F.PH.S. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 
EREFORD GARDENS, OXFORD ST.— 
This terrace between Park Street 
and Park Lane, and the only row of private 
houses in Oxford Street, is to be swept away ; 
the new’ buildings will front immediately on 
to the pavement of Oxford Street. Nearly 
opposite, the Delaware Arms and some 
adjoining houses are also in the hands of the 
‘“breakers.’’ Much of the charm of the old 
Strand and Oxford Street was due to their 
irregularity, but that will soon be only a 
memory. 


Scholze 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


wa LTER SCOTT’S FAVOURITE 

PHRASE. — Scott uses some familiar 
sayings of the proverbial sort, such as ‘‘ It’s a 
far cry to Lochow’’ (‘ Rob Roy,’ chap. xix) 
more than once. But ‘‘ Meat and mass 
(mess) never hindered work ’’ must, I think, 
be his favourite saying in the Waverleys. It 
occurs in ‘ Rob Roy,’ ‘ Legend of Montrose,’ 
‘Quentin Durward,’ ‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ 
and ‘St. Ronan’s Well.’ It sounds as if it 
might be taken from medieval Latin. _ Is 
anything known of an earlier source than 
Scott? It is rather obscure without a con- 
text. It suggests that, before you start on 
a difficult or uncertain job, it is a good thing, 
and not a waste of time, to feed and to pray. 


Prayer, however, is only mentioned in one, 


of the five passages, and seems to be confined 
to grace before or after meat. ‘‘ Forget not 
thy benedicite,’’ said King Louis to Quentin 
on secret service, after he had finished the 
meal provided for him (‘ Quentin Durward,’ 
chap. xi). V. R. 
NICH LAS ROWE. — I should be glad to 
*" know whether any reader has MSS. of 
Nicholas Rowe (1674-1718), the poet laureate, 
or knows where such documents could be ob- 
tained. I have, of course, seen all those 
available at the British Museum. Rowe’s 
books were sold immediately after his death, 
and the catalogue shows that many volumes 
of MSS. (mostly legal) were disposed of. 
Surely some have survived. 

ALFRED JACKSON. 

LUM PUDDING IN JUNE. — This is 

usually associated with Christmas-time, 
but the Lady's Magazine for June, 1819, con- 
tains the following: 

At Paignton Fair fon June 8], at Exeter, 
the ancient custom of drawing through the 
town a plum pudding of an immense size, and 
afterwards distributing it to the populace, was 
revived. The ingredients which comprised the 
enormous pudding were 400 lbs. of flour, 170 lbs. 
of beef suet, 140 lbs. of raisins, and 240 eggs. 
It was kept constantly boiling in a brewer’s 
copper from Saturday morning to Tuesday, 
when it was placed on a car decorated with 
ribands, evergreens, etc., and drawn along the 
street by eight oxen. 

Is this custom still continued ? 

In Branscombe, in the same county, an 
enormous apvle-pie is carried round the vil- 
lage and afterwards distributed to all comers, 
each year, after harvest-time. 

j E. E. Newton. 
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POWKE FAMILY (See 3 S. iv. 287, 360 

(1863) ; 4S. ix. 55 (1872); 7 S. ix. 249 
(1890).—More than sixty years ago a dis- 
cussion about this family was commenced in 
‘N. & Q.’ Apparently a Mr. Frank Rede 
Fowke, connected with the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, was seeking 
information about ‘‘ Dr. Fowke, murdered in 
Cork (? 1689), grandfather of Joseph Fowke, 
H.E.1.C.8.”" The discussion brought to 
light an Anglo-Indian friend of Dr. Johnson, 
who lost £1,000 gaming in one night and 
who decided to go out to India again, to make 
a new fortune (Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
under date 5 April, 1776). In some edi- 
tions of Boswell the identity of this gentle- 
man is not disclosed, but in a ‘‘ New Edition, 
Routledge,’’ the passage is referred to in the 
Index as ‘‘Anecdote of Mr. Fowke,’’ and 
S. Y. R., at 3.8. iv. 287, quotes, from the 
12mo. edn., Croker as stating that Mr. Fowke 
died about 1794. Another contributor quotes 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 1800, vol. lxx, 
pt. i. p. 493, to shew that Joseph Fowke, 
aged 84, died at Bath, 16 May, 1800. Ref- 
erence is also made by contributors to 
Rebecca Warner’s ‘ Original Letters,’ 1817, 
p. 202. 

Recently a contributor to Bengal Past and 
Present (the Journal of the Calcutta His- 
torical Society), vol. xxx, pt. i. No. 59 (July- 
September, 1925), pp. 112, 113, referring to 
the anecdote in Boswell; suggests that 
Thomas Fowke was the person Johnson had 
in mind, and he gives a detailed account of 
the career of this Thomas and _ his son 
Francis, under the East India Company. 
Shortly stated, Thomas went to India, 1746; 
was fifth in Council at Fort St. George, 1751; 
returned to England, 1752; went back to 
India, 1770; was, with his son Francis, 
mixed up in the Mincoomar “ conspiracy” 
against Warren Hastings; returned to Eng- 
land, 1790; obtained a government pension 
through Burke, and died at Bath in 1806 at 
the age of 80. 

Since the discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ referred 
to, a great deal of information from the East 
India Company’s records has been pub- 
lished. I hhave to thank Masor V. Hopsox 
and Canon H. B. Swanzy for bringing to my 
notice many references to the Fowke an 
Walsh families, chiefly in ‘ Vestiges of Old 
Madras,’ by H .D. Love, 1912, and in 
Penny’s ‘History of Fort St. George 
Before I propound any questions, it will be as 
well to give, as briefly as possible, the mam 
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facts known about these two families, in the 
eighteenth century. 

1. Walsh.—Enoch Walsh, Writer at Fort 
St. George, 1688, mar. 1690, Elizabeth Child; 
removed from Company’s service at Bombay ; 
fought a duel with Ralph Hartley, 1702; had 
two sons: John, in Bengal Marine Service, 
1723; and Joseph, bapt. 1694; dismissed from 
Deputv-Governorship of Fort Marlborough 
about 1726; Secretary to Government Fort St. 
George, 1729; mar. 1721, Elizabeth, dau. of 
Nevill Maskelyne, cf Purton, Wilts, aunt of 
Lady Clive and of the Astronomer Royal. 
Joseph Walsh had two children: John, born 
1726, held various positions under the Com- 
pany at Fort St. George (1743-1756), was 
private secretary to Clive in 1756, returned 
to England, 1759, and died 1794 (probably 


at Warfield, Berks); and Elizabeth, born: 


1731, who mar. Joseph Fowke. 

2. Fowke.—Randall Fowke, discharged 
from the ‘‘Gun Room Crew,’’ Fort St. 
George, 1703; Factor, 1711; Councillor, 


1716; Paymaster, 1724; mar. Anne May, ' 
1713, and died in 1745, at the age of 72, | 


having served the Company forty years. He 
had two sons and a daughter: Joseph, bapt. 
1716, Councillor 1750, mar. Elizabeth Walsh, 
1750, and died (as referred to above) at Bath, 
in 1800, leaving two daughters; Edward, 
Councillor 1746; and Sophia, who m., 1741, 
John Holland. 

Of the two daughters of Joseph Fowke, by 
his wife Elizabeth Walsh; Margaret became 
the wife of Sir John Benn, who in 1794 
changed his name to Walsh, in compliance 
with the will of his father-in-law, was created 
a baronat in 1804, and was the father of the 
lsi Baron Ormathwaite; and Sophia be- 
became the wife of Robert Bellew, B.L., of 
Castlemartyr, Co. Cork, and of Bexley, Kent, 
many of whose descendants are now living. 

The following questions suggest themselves : 

1. Who was Mr. Frank Rede Fowke, and 
what was his interest in the family ? 

2. Was Dr. Fowke, ‘‘ murdered in Cork 
(1689) ’’ the father of Randall Fowke, ‘‘ dis- 
charged from Gun Room Crew,’’ 1703? Was 
his wife called Randall ? 

3. On what grounds, and by whom first. 
was a Mr. Fowke identified as being the sub- 
ject of Dr. Johnson’s anecdote? And was he 
identified as Thomas Fowke previous to the 
article in Bengal Past and Present? 

4, What relationship, if any, was there 
between Thomas and his son Francis, and 
Joseph Fowke ? 

JoHN Pratt. 

Millom, Comberland. 


‘HE BLIND MEN AND THE ELE- 
PHANT. — Where can I find a story 
about three blind men who, after having felt 
the elephant, expressed totally different 
opinions about him? H. Saro. 


“TORD OF THE MANOR’: USE OF 
DESIGNATION. — I wish to know if 
the title ‘‘ lord of the manor’”’ may with pro- 
priety be applied to the owner, by purchase, 
of a manor house and its demesne and, by 
re-purchase, of: some part of the lands and 
tenements that formerly belonged to the 
manor, but which had been sold by previous 
owners. Ww. FE. E 
IFFERENT DESIGNS OF BRITANNIA 
ON THE PENNY.—I have for the first 
time noticed that the design of the Brit- 
annia on a penny I have which bears the 
date of 1890, is different from others, to wit, 
in the position of the handle of the spear, 
which is closer to the body. I should like to 
know how long these pennies were struck, 
and why such alteration was made. 
K. G. Ramy. 
BUTTER MAKING AND THE TIDES. 
According to Breton folk-lore, ‘‘ butter 
should be made on a falling tide.’’ Is there 
a similar saying in any county in Britain 
and Ireland ? R. HepcGer WALLACE. 


, MABLE MILK JUGS.—There is, I under- 
stand, in the Scarborough Museum, an 
ancient table milk jug in the form of a cow. 
Are there any others? When did table milk 
jugs first appear, and were they of silver or 
earthenware ? R. Hepeer WALLACE. 


IEUT. WILLIAM PORTSMOUTH, 
E.1.C.8. — Died in India, 1768-9. 
Cousin of Ann Molineux, and brother-in-law 
of John and James Pitt, of London. Any 
particulars as to this officer will be ~~ 
OLDIE FAMILY.—I wonder whether any 
reader could put me in touch with Amer- 
ican genealogical societies. An American 
family wrote some years back to a member 
of our family in Scotland (name spelt 
variously Goudie, Gowdie, Goldie,  etc.), 
asking for information regarding the family, 
as he was writing a book on the subject. I 
have never heard of its being published. 

I am anxious also to get into touch with 
members of the family of ‘‘ Gowdie,’’ and to 
know whether the old Norfolk and Suffolk 
family of Gawdy is still extant. 

There are several coats-of-arms to be found 
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under the headings Goldie, Goudie, Gowdie, 


and Gouldie in Wm. Berry’s ‘ Encyclopedia | 


Heraldica,’ Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ Th. 
Robson’s ‘ British Herald,’ etc., and I should 
like to find out something of the families that 
bear or have borne them, G. Goxpre. 


'RANSHAWS. — In North Berwickshire, 
’ near Duns, is a village called Cran- 
shaws, containing the seat of Cranshaws. 
Who were this family? What were their 
arms, crest and motto? Was there a son 
named Thomas born between 1540 and 1565, 
who became a clergyman of the Reformed 
Church, and went south? Were the Cron- 
shaws of Lancashire offshoots of this family ? 
ie! = a Ot 
URVILLE FAMILY. — According to the 
Duchess of Cleveland, ‘ Battle Abbey 
Roll Call,’ there were nine seigneuries in 
Normandy, variously spelt Torfville, Tour- 
ville, Tourneville, Turville, Turvile (or Tur- 
uile) and Turqueville, all named after Torf 
‘‘the rich,’’ who was presumed to be the seig- 
neur thereof. From a family named Tur- 
ville or Tourville, said by De La Roque, 
‘Maison de Harcourt,’ to be descended from 
Torf de Torfville, and possessed of the seiq- 
neurie of that name in the vicinity of Pont 
Audemer in the Department of Eure (the im- 
portant fishery of which belonged to the 
Abbey of Jumiéges) was descended Raoul, 
Seigneur de Tourville, who was present at the 
Battle of Hastings, whose son Roger, a Domes- 
day Baron, was the ancestor of the knightly 
family of Turville in England, which gave 
name to several places. According to the 
anonymous author of the ‘ Norman People,’ 
several of them subsequently anglicised their 
name to Craft and Croft. (1) What was the 
origin of this family in Normandy? I do 
not possess any information as to how they 
were descended from Torf ‘‘ the rich.’’ (2) 
Do any of the family exist in the male lineage 
still, either in France or Engand ? 
Wittiam Harcourt-Batu. 
* DELIGION OF ALL SENSIBLE MEN”: 
REFERENCE WANTED. — In ‘ Endy- 
mion’ Disraeli makes his brilliant and cynical 
character Waldershare say that “ sensible men 
are all of the same religion,” and, on being 
asked what that is, reply, “‘ Sensible men never 
tell.” I think that this is one of the sayings 
conveyed from an earlier source. 
laid the reference. Is it in Shaftesbury? 


UTHOR WANTED.—“ The Laughter of the 
Gods in the background.” Oo was re- 
sponsible for this phrase? 


attributed to George Meredith and to Ruskin. 
Epwarp Heron-A..en. 
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Replies. 
CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 
(clii. 117, 173, 210, 247, 282, 299, 300, 336: 
cliii. 201, 219, 237, 335, 353, 372). 
THE evidence about the traditional window 


of the Banqueting House can be best 
completed by pointing to its source. This is 


' the fact that in lifting the King’s body back 


into the Hall the threshold of the window 
was stained by the King’s blood, and that, for 
a long time afterwards, it was not found pos- 
sible to remove those stains. Thus, the win- 
down in question was well known and was 
pointed out to visitors. 

Twenty years after the event it was pointed 
out to Cosmo de Medici (b. 1642, d. 1693), 
who afterwards became Cosmo III, sixth 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 1670. Sent on 
his travels through Spain, Portugal, England 
and France, by his father, Ferdinand II, 
owing to quarrels with his wife, Margaret 
Louise d’Orleans, Cosmo visited England at 
the end of March, quitting it on 31 May, 
1669. The history of his travels in England 
was written by Count Lorenzo Magalotti, 


| and forty large drawings of various places in 


England, including one of the Banqueting 
House, were made by Cosmo’s orders. I do 
not know the name of the artist. The orig- 
inal drawings and manuscript of Count 
Magalotti are now in the Laurentian 
Library, Florence. 

In 1821, an English publisher, Mawman, 
produced a translation of Magalotti’s MS. 
under the title of ‘ Travels of Cosmo II, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, through England,’ 
etc. This was illustrated by reduced fae- 
similes of the drawings, the full size orig- 
inals of which, however, were published sep- 
arately in one large volume, or portfolio, 
without letterpress. Copies of both volumes 
are in the library of the British Museum. 
In the latter volume the drawing of the 
Banqueting House measures three feet by 
one foot, without the margins, and proves 
that at the date when it was made many 
alterations had taken place. The view 1s 
from the same standpoint as that of Hollar, 
depicting the Banqueting House and_“ an- 
nexe,’’ or vestibule, very much as Hollar 
depicted them, with no windows blocked up; 
but the posts have all disappeared, there 1s 
a sort of pathway by the side of Whitehall, 
two large sentry boxes have been built by 
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the entrance to the little gate leading to the 
gallery. and there are some nondescript 
buildings, or sheds, facing Whitehall, and 
also to the South. 

Count Magalotti described the interior of 
the Banqueting House as follows, on p. 367: 


The ceiling is richly gilded, and decorated 
with pictures of Rubens, which are admirable 
both in the design and execution. Above the 
door which leads into the room [i.e. on the 
north side] and which is opposite the royal 
throne [at the south side] is a statue in relief 
of King Charles I, whose majestic mien 
delights the spectator, while he is at the same 
time saddened by the remembering of the 
mournful catastrophe which took place in this 
very room. On the threshold of the window | 
there are still to be seen drops of blood, which 
fell there in the execution of that dreadful 
enormity, so deeply imprinted that they have | 
not been able to obliterate them from the spot, | 
though they have frequently washed it in the! 
hope of doing so. 


It is easy to understand that a long ex- | 
planation in a tongue with which they were | 
not familiar might leave foreigners, to | 
whom the threshold of the window was 
pointed out, with the impression that the | 
tragedy took place within, in the room itself, | 
for they would not understand that the bal- | 
cony portion of the window had been removed | 
at the time and subsequently rebuilt. | 

Magalotti proceeds to criticise the rest of | 
the palace as ‘“‘mean and out of order, | 
being divided into lodges, galleries, halls and | 
chambers, of which there are reckoned to be | 
as many as two thousand,’’ and gives a 
minute and interesting description of it. 

The ‘ Travels of Cosmo III’ were men- | 
tioned by a correspondent (who gave his} 
initials only) at 2S. iii. 369, but in such a) 
manner that it would be concluded that the 
blood-stains were on the exterior of the build- | 
ing. He also did not quote from, or give the 
history of, the book. Nor was Cosmo III’s 
plan of the Banqueting House mentioned, 
either then or in the course of the subsequent 
correspondence. But it certainly follows 
next in point of time to that of Hollar, and, 
after it, is the most important drawing 
known. 


J. G. MuppiIMan. 


HE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘PEDAN- 

TIUS’ (cliii. 363, s.v. ‘ The Parnassus 
Plays ’).—In his interesting article on ‘ The 
Parnassus Plays,’ Mr. S. R. Gotprne, fol- 
lowing Boas’s ‘ University Drama’ (1914), 
attributes ‘ Pedantius,’ acted probably 6 
Feb., 1581, to Anthony Wingfield. 





In my edition of the play (Louvain, 1905), 
I wrote: ‘‘ We shall probably be right if we 

. assign ‘ Pedantius’ to Edward Forsett.”’ 
By a strange piece of luck, I afterwards came 
across a paper of Forsett’s in St. John’s Col- 
lege Library, Cambridge, in which he 
referred to ‘ Pedantius’ as his own early 
work. (See my letter in the Times Literary 
Supplement, 10 Oct., 1918). After this no 
doubt remained, even in Dr. Boas’s mind, 
that ‘ Pedantius’ was the work of Edward 
Forsett. 

G. C. Moore Smitu. 


INSCRIPTIONS (cliii. 361, 

406).—I am glad to read at ante p. 361 
that the Rev. 8. Cuaupre Trickett has taken 
up the question of the preservation of tomb- 
stones that are in the open air. For over 
forty years I have noted all inscriptions on 
stones in connection with the families of 


{HURCH 


| Southam and Sotham, which I have seen or 


have had noted for me, in churches and in 
churchyards. I want these notes for my own 
purpose, but I think that if any person 
should, in the future, wish to have stones 
re-cut, then my notes will be useful; as I 
invariably check the information given on 
them with the burial entries in the church 
registers concerned. I note whether the 
stones are flat ones or head-stones, and also 
whether the headstones have foot-stones; 
if so, then all I can ascertain in way of dates 
and letters on the same. I copy the inscrip- 
tions on stones, line for line, and, when pos- 
sible, I copy the exact style of lettering. 
Photographs, when possible, are taken by 
me, or I have them taken. This is sometimes 
impossible, as some stones are too close 
together; in fact, it is often impossible to 
get the full inscriptions. In these cases I 
note the probable burial date, etc., as found 
in the registers. I have, in some cases, 


| found wrong dates on the stones, evidently 


an error of the stone-mason. In other cases, 
where the inscriptions are named in printed 
books, I have found errors, when comparing 
years, months, and ages with the registers of 
baptisms and burials. 

In some cases inscriptions sent to me have 


| wrong information—this I have proved owing 


to my knowledge of the dates which should 
have appeared—and I have had the stones 
cleaned and inscriptions photographed and 
copied, or else have done this myself, making 
special visit when near the church. 

In many cases I have noted the 
away of the surface of stones; 
quently, to the type of stone used. 


flaking 
due, fre- 
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In some churchyards which have been 
modernised, the stones are placed against the 
inside of the churchyard walls. This 
undoubtedly tends to preservation, but the 
actual burial-place is lost. 

I always note—when stones are in situ— 
the number of paces from some point which 
is unlikely to be altered in hundreds of years 
to come; also position as regards the orienta- 
tion of the church, paths and gates that are 
old, and which are unlikely to be changed. 

I deplore the fact that in many cases the 
stones are used to make a pathway; some- 
one has paid for each stone, and surely respect 
for the dead should prevent this being done. 
One would be admonished, and rightly so, if 
found casually walking over flat stones off the 
path. One of the worst examples I know of 
grave stones forming a path is the path at 
the east end of All Saints’ Church, North- 
ampton, opposite the War Memorials. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

TINETEENTH CENTURY POTTERY 

GROUP: I1.0.G.T. (cliii. 386). — The 
letters I.0.G.T. can have nothing to do with 
the Order of Good Templars if the suggested 
date for the pottery of 1830-50 is correct. 
The Independent Order of Good Templars 
(for the last decade or so styled International 
Order) was founded in Syracuse, N.Y., in 
1852, and introduced into England by Joseph 
Malins in 1868, since when it has spread 
throughout the world. It is solely an organ- 
isation to secure, by legislative means, the 
entire prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, but the ceremonies of initiation and 
lodge proceedings are elaborate and are based 
upon the ritual of Freemasonry. The regalia 
of the order is not a sash but a collar. Osten- 
sibly a ‘‘ secret society,’’ its passwords, signs, 
and other secret forms merely add a little 
spice to membership. The Order is still very 
much alive, the headquarters office being at 
168, Edmund Street, Birmingham. Joseph 
Malins was perpetual Grand Chief Templar 
till a year or two before his death, which took 
place, I believe in 1925.. There is no office 
G.T., but C.T. (Chief Templar) would corres- 
pond to the figure in the group; nor is there 
any office corresponding to the letters L.H.S. 

: AY. gd. es. 


The group in question relates, undoubtedly, 
to the Independent Order of Good Templars, 
a Friendly Society whose members are ab- 
stainers. 1 am not aware of the meaning of 
the letters L.H.S., but the information, no 
doubt, can be obtained by applying to the 
Secretary of the Order. I should recommend 
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an appliation to the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, 17, North Audley Street 
W.1, who could supply the address. 
G. W. Youncer. 
SAMUEL WKNIPE (cliii. 262, 302), — 
Through the kindness of several corres- 
pondents, I am now able to reply, in part, to 
my own query re Samuel Knipe. I may say 
at once that through an error of my copyist, 
who misread Westmorland as Northumber- 
land, I was led into some confusion over the 
place-name Fairbank. It is now certain 
that 1t was in Nether Staveley, Kendal. 
The will of Alan Wilson, ‘‘ of Fayrebancke 
in Nether Staveley in the parish of Kendal,” 
which is dated 9 Feb., 1599 (proved 1600), 
gives us the clue. It is printed in Surtees 
Society,vol. cxxi, pp. 187 et 299, and among 
the bequests are the following: ‘‘ I give unto 
Samuell Knipe my tenement at Fairebancke 
to him and his heires, my tenement at Stave- 
ley hall in Over Staveley, called Docker, tene- 
ment at Ultwhayte unto Fraunces Kitchinge 
and heires . .. my lese at Eshtwayt to Isaack 
Knipe... I give my landes in Yorkshere 
lyinge in the graveshipp of Thornes and 
Wortley, to my nephew Samuell Knipe and 
heres. To Tobie Knipe one _ hundreth 
poundes. To my _ sister Knipe daughter 
Agnes fortie poundes, to Hellen Knipe fortie 
poundes, to Hester Knipe fortie poundes...” 
etc. 


His executor was his nephew Samuel 
Knipe. 
In 1610 Samuel Knipe was one of the 


churchwardens at Windermere, and _ before 
1615 he was married to Mary, fourth dau. of 
Miles Philipson, of Thwatterden Hall, West- 
morland (Nicholson and Burn, vol. i. p. 142. 
St. George’s Visitation of Westmorland). On 
2 Jan., 1620/1, he took a great part in con- 
testing the breaking of tenant right. The 
case dragged on till June, 1625, when the 
tenants were confirmed in their possessions. 
On 10 Dec., 1636, administration of the goods 
of George Hudleston, of Millom, was granted 
to Samuel Knipe, of Fairbank, Westmorland, 
not Northumberland, for the use and benefit 
of Elizabeth Hudleston, alias Knipe, _ the 
mother, and Albina Hudleston, the sister, 0! 
the said deceased. 

On 3 March, 1639, Knipe was named as 
supervisor of the will of Thomas Briggs, 0 
Nether Staveley, and from ‘Cal. State 
Papers Dom.’ 1640-1, I learn that on Oct. 27 
and Nov. 23, 1640, there was a case in the 
Court of Wards, Ferdinando Hudleston 
(half-brother of George, mentioned above) ' 
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Sam. Knipe. I am told that the suit cannot | 
be found. From the registers of Crosthwaite | 
we know that Knipe was buried on 6 Nov., | 
1645, as of Fairbank. The will of Samuel 
Knipe, referred to by R.S.B. and proved in| 
1654, has been examined for me by Mr. E. F. 
Briggs, and must be that of some kinsman. | 
It is dated 26 July, 1654, and proved on 
7 Nov. It names ‘‘ my verie lovinge kinsman | 
Allen Knipe of the parish of St. James, | 
Clerkenwell, co. Midd., gent.’’ as sole exec- | 
utor and legatee. Allen Knipe was buried at | 
St. James, Clerkenwell, on 28 Jan., 1657. The | 
registers of that church contain other Knipe | 
entries. 
C. Roy Hupteston. 
OHN EVANS, AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
JUVENILE TOURIST’ (cliii. 351, 
394).—For information regarding Dr. John | 
Evans, reference may be made to the article 
onhim by Gordon Goodwin, in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
That article, however, needs to be supple- 
mented with fuller details of the opinions of 
Dr. John Evans, for which there is ample 
material in his published works. He was a 
General Baptist in his denominational affilia- 
tio, and a Unitarian in his theology. For, 
many years he conducted an Academy in 
which a succession of young men was pre- 
pared for service in the General Baptist and 
Unitarian Churches. His views were clearly 
set out in a sermon entitled * The Christian | 
Minister’s Retrospect,’ preached at Worship 
Street on ‘‘ Sunday morning, Nov. 3, 1811, 
upon the Twentieth Anniversary of his settle- 
ment at that place.’” He married the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Wiche (not Wicke), 
“the beloved friend of Lardner, and the 
much-respected pastor of the General Baptist 
Church at Maidstone for near half a cen- 
tury.” No biography of John Evans that | 
have seen has noted that he was “ ordained 
to the office of Messenger on Wednesday, 
1 June, 1803, at the General Baptist Meeting 
House, Church Street, Deptford’’ (vide MS. 
in Dr. Williams’s Library). This Meeting 
House is still on the roll of the Unitarian 
Churches. The ‘‘ Messengers ’’ among the 
General Baptists exercised oversight among 
their churches after the manner of primitive 
bishops. 


Water H. Burcess. 
{, Ladysmith Road, Plymouth. 
LDEST SURREY OAK TREE (cliii. 352). 
— If not the oldest, the oak-tree 
mentioned is probably the largest in 
Surrey. At five feet from the ground the 
trunk now measures 25ft. 8in. in circumfer- | 
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ence—according to the ‘ Victoria County His- 
tory of Surrey,’ vol. ii. p. 593. The Waver- 
ley boundary does not come so far as this 
oak by half a mile. And it is wrongly known 
as the King’s Oak. 
G.P.. B: 
Grindstone Oak, near Farnham, cire. near 
ground 48ft., at 3ft. high 33ft (Loudon, ‘Arb. 
et Frut,’ ui. (1838), p. 770). At Croydon was 
the ‘‘ Vicar’s Oak,’? where the parishes of 
Battersea, Camberwell, Streatham, Croydon, 
and Lambeth met in a point (Gent. Mag. 
1824, pt. i. 500). Honor Oak has gone, but 
Ruskin Park has the largest Turkey Oak in 
London, and there is a large Cork Oak at 
Dulwich, cf. ‘The Trees of Dulwich’ (M. J. 
Teesdale), Leek, 1902. J. ARpacr 


OT GRASS (cliii. 371, 409).—In Wright’s 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ _ lot- 
meadows are defined as ‘‘ common meadows 
divided into equal-sized pieces, for the hay of 
which lots are cast every year.’’ The quota- 
tions show that the system was in use in 
Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, and Wiltshire. 
“Lot grass’’ would therefore be the grass 
growing on such meadows. 

I suggest that ‘‘ parting grass’’ is the grass 
growing on the baulks or divisions between 
fields. At Yarnton, in Oxfordshire, after the 
lots for lot-meadows are drawn ‘‘ runners pro- 
ceed to mark the ‘ treadways’ between the 
lots by running across the grass from fixed 


stakes, shuffling their feet along.’’ The 
grass on such treadways might have been 


described as ‘‘ parting grass.’’ 

‘“‘ Tethering grass,’’ to judge from the con- 
text, has nothing to do with ‘ binding 
grass,” or “‘ grass which binds ’’ (although a 
Northumbrian plant-name, ‘‘ tether-grass,”’ 
is recorded for ‘‘ goose-grass, Galium Apar- 
ine’’). It should be grass growing on the 
place of tethering, as ‘‘ parting grass ’’ seems 
to be grass growing on the parting. In East 
Anglia, says the ‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ 
‘tether’? can mean ‘‘ the refuse of clover 
planted for sheep-feeding; usually with bar- 
ley. After the harvest, the sheep are driven 
on to the clover and eat it off. What is left 
is ‘ tether’.’’ Is it possible that in Lincoln- 
shire sheep were driven on to the lot-meadows 
after the lot grass had been cut? Whether 
there has been any confusion with tathe, ‘‘ to 
manure land by pasturing sheep and cattle 
upon it,’’ whence “‘ tath-grass’’ and “‘ tathy- 
grass’’ (to denote the resulting kind of 
grass), is another question. 

L. R. M, Stracwan. 

Birmingham University. 
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(GONCORDANCES (cliii. 387).—The follow- 
ing is a list of some concordances, with 
which your correspondent does not seem 
familiar :— 
Aristophanes. 


ments of Aristophanes.’ 1883. 

Beowulf. Cook, Albert Stanburrough.— 
‘Concordance to Beowulf.’ 1911. 

Burns. Reid, J. B.—‘ Complete word and 
phrase concordance to the poems and songs 
of Robert Burns.’ 1889. 

Cowper. Neve, John.—‘ Concordance to 
the poetical works of Wiliam Cowper.’ 1887. 


Dante. Fay, Edward Allen.—‘ Concord- 
ance of the Divina Commedia.’ 1888. 
Gray. Cook, Albert Stanburrough. ~- 


‘Concordance to the English poems of 
Thomas Gray.’ 1908. 

Homer. Prendergast, Guy Lushington. — 
‘Complete concordance to the Iliad of 


Homer.’ Dunbar, Henry.—‘ Complete Con- 
cordance to the Odyssey and Hymns of 
Homer.’ 1880. 

Horace. Cooper, Lane.—‘ Concordance to 


the works of Horace.’ 1916. . 
Keats. Baldwin, Dane Lewis.—‘ Concord- 
ance to the poems of John Keats.’ 1917. 


Kyd. Crawford, Charles. — ‘ Concordance | 


to the works of Thomas Kyd.’ 1906-10. 
Marlowe. Crawford, Charles.—‘ Marlowe 
concordance.’ 1911-13. 
Milton. Bradshaw, John.—‘ Concordance 
to the poetical works of John Milton.’ 1894. 
Omar Khayydém. Tutin, John Ramsden. 


— ‘Concordance to Fitzgerald’s translation | 


of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam.’ 1900. 
Pope. Abbott, Edwin.—‘ Concordance to 

the works of Alexander Pope.’ 1875. 
Shakespeare. Bartlett. Clarke. Furness. 


1892. 
Charles Grosvenor. — 
of Edmund 


Bysshe Shelley.’ 
Spenser. Osgood, 
‘Concordance to the poems 
Spenser.’ 1915. 
Tennyson. Baker, Arthur Ernest.—‘ Con- 
cordance to the poetical and dramatic works 
of Alfred, Lord Tennyson.’ 1914. Bright- 


Dunbar, Henry. — ‘ Com- | 
plete concordance to the comedies and frag- 


Ellis, Frederick S. — ‘ Lexical | 
concordance to the poetical works of Percy | 


Vergil. Wetmore, Monroe Nichols.— Ip- 
dex verborum Vergillianus.’ 1911. 

Wordsworth. Cooper, Lane. — ‘ Concord- 
— to the poems of William Wordsworth,’ 
1911. 

Bible. Cruden, Alexander. — ‘ Complete 
concordance to the Bible.’ Strong, James. — 
‘ Exhaustive concordance of the Bible.’ 1894. 
Young, Robert.—‘ Analytical concordance to 
the Bible,’ 1912. 

I have refrained from giving fuller details, 
as, if C. E. H. is compiling a bibliography, 
he will require to consult the books for neces- 
sary information. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

There is ‘The Dickens Concordance,’ by 
Mary Williams, London, 1907, and nun- 
erous ‘‘ Dictionaries’? to the works of 
Dickens, Kipling, Scott, Shakespeare, Stev- 
enson, Tennyson, Thackeray, and Zola. Alex- 
ander Cruden is represented amongst the 
Sloane MSS. by letters to Sir H. Sloane, 
1734-40 (4053 f. 358, 4055 f. 230, 4056 f. 341), 
and by a copy of a testimonial of his fitness 
to be bookseller to Queen Caroline, 1734 (4053 
f. 360). See also 12 S. xi. 208. 

J. ARDAGH. 


MOSES HARRIS  (cliii. 351). — Moses 

Harris is said to have been born in 
1731, and to have died about 1785. His 
uncle was a member of an old established 
Aurelian Society, and from him Moses re- 
ceived his first instruction in the science to 
_ which he was strongly attached. Harris was 
an engraver as well as an entomologist. The 
| ‘ Aurelian’ first appeared in 1766; later edi- 
tions were published in 1788 and 1794, and 
| again in 1840 under the editorship of J. 0. 
| Westwood. The plates in the possession of 
your correspondent may belong to any of 
these editions. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


UMAS’ NOVELS (cliii. 351).—The sequel 
to ‘Les Mohicans de Paris’ is ‘Sal- 
| vator. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
| VOCABULARY OF SAVAGES (cliii. 371) 
| — Mr. Enoch, in his ‘ Andes and _ the 
| Amazon,’ gives the following quotation from 


well, D. Barron.—‘ Concordance to the entire | a report made in 1905 by Von Hassel : 


works of Alfred Tennyson.’ 1869. 
Thomas & Kempis. Storr, Rayner.—‘ Con- 


cordance to the Latin original of the four 
books known as De Imitatione Christi, given 
to the world a.p. 1441 by Thomas 4 Kempis.’ 
1910. 
Vedas. 
concordance.’ 


Bloomfield, Maurice. — ‘ Vedic 
1906. 





| The Inje-inje, a small tribe of a few hun- 

dred members, live in some of the ravines 
| affluent to the Curaray river, and are the least 
| known of all. Their main peculiarity is in 
| their language, which consists of the two words 
** inje-inje” alone, with which they explain 
everything by means of different accents and 
gestures. 





H. Hannen. 
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REP DANE (cliii. 352, 394).—About twenty 
years ago, in the village of Woolton, near 








Liverpool, if a red-headed man ventured to, 
come to the door on New Year’s Eve as a’ 


“ first-foot,’’ he was driven away and called 
‘a bloody Dane .’’ Very possibly the prac- 
tice still continues. 
RoBert GLADSTONE. 

(jULLODEN MEMORIALS  (clii. 259; 

cliii. 263).—I have since ascertained that 
the box of bones was buried under a square 
stone in front of Holy Trinity Church, Ald- 
gate (now St. Botolph Institute). A marble | 
Silief tablet to Dr. Cameron, the last one 
executed in the 45, was erected (1846) by his 
great-grandson, in ‘the Chapel Royal, Savoy. 
Is it known where Brigadier Walter Staple- 
ton (of Benwick’s Regt. of Irish) is buried ? 
He died, of wounds received at Culloden, in| 
Inverness (? in the Tolbooth). 

J. ARDAGH. 

pYKE (PIKE) FAMILIES OF LONDON 

AND GREENWICH (10 8. viii. 44; 
cliii. 296).—In the Sloane MS. is a letter 
from Isaac Pyke to C. Lockyer, 1732 (1968 f. 
53 b) and a letter from M. Moses to Isaac 
P. 1731/2 (1869 ff. 53, 56). 

J. ARDAGH. 

E CHILDREN OF EDWARD IV 

(cliii. 381).—I am surprised that Mr. 
West does not refer to Miss Scofield’s ‘ Life 
and Reign of Edward IV,’ published by 
Messrs. Longman in 1923, A. EB. S. 


QcRATCH DIALS (cliii. 242, 301, 393). a 
There is what seems to be a scratch dial 
on one of the quoins of the steeple of Darfield 
Church in the West Riding. 
W. E. V.«. 
LLIOT FAMILY (cliii. 334).—On the spel- 
ling of this name the following quaint 

thyme may be worthy of mention. It is given 
in the preface to the new edition of ‘ High- 
ways and Byways in The Border,’ by Andrew 
and John Lang (1914) : 

Double L and single T 

Elliots of Minto and Wolflee. 

Double 'T and single L 

The Eliotts they in Stobs that dwell. 

Single L and single T 

Eliots of St. Germains be. 

But double I. and double T 

The de’il may ken wha they may be 


H. ASKEW. | 

UTHOR WANTED  (cliii. 352). — A cor-| 
respondent in T.P.’s Weekly ascribes the | 
lines quoted to Spencer = Free, an 


American surgeon and writer. 
Morret Hamitton-Scort. 
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The Plays ” Beaumont and Fletcher. By 
E. H. C. Oliphant. (Yale University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 23s. net.). 

HE present volume consists of a revision of 

a series of articles, formerly contributed to 

‘Englische Studien’ in 1890 and 1891, on the 
problems connected with the Beaumont and 
Fletcher plays. All the plays attributed to 
these two dramatists are now independently 
examined, and an effort is made to steer a 
middle course between the conservative school, 
with its rigid adherence to tradition, and the 
more modern and radical school, with its wild 
and erratic ascriptions. A study is first made 
of the characteristics of these “‘ twin stars,’ 
and then of such other playwrights as Massin- 
ger, Rowley, Webster, Tourneur, Ford, etc. 
Before these distinguishing features, howev ver, 
are applied to the play under review, Prof. 
Oliphant gives the opinions of both hostile 
and friendly critics, and when the case for each 
claimant has been thoroughly investigated in 
turn, judgment is delivered and the various 
scenes distributed amongst each. 

Apart from its comprehensiveness, the chief 
merit of this work is its scrupulous honesty. 
The confession of error is not always a pleasant 
task, but Prof. |] has no ‘compunction 
in reversing an earlier opinion, when induced 
to do so either by his own labours or by the 
patient research of others. - Thus he does not 
now detect the hand of Middleton in ‘ The 
Bloody Brother,’ and of Massinger in ‘ Cupid’s 
Revenge ’ and ‘ Love’s Pilgrimage,’ whilst he 
is uncertain of Rowley’s share in ‘ Wit at 
several Weapons,’ and dethrones Fletcher and 
substitutes Jonson in his division of the scenes 
in ‘ Love’s Cure.’ In ‘The Fair Maid of the 
Inn,’ he agrees with Mr. Sykes and Mr. Wells 
in seeing the handiwork of Webster and Ford, 
but differs from them in their exclusion of 
Fletcher. To Field, Fletcher and Massinger, in 
‘'The Honest Man’s Fortune,’ he now adds 
Tourneur, and agrees with Mr. Sykes in detect- 
ing the presence of Webster. Save for a trace 
of Fletcher, the whole of ‘ The Laws of Candy ’” 
is now assigned to Ford, and the theory of a 
Beaumont and Fletcher partnership, for the 
moment, completely abandoned. 

The most controversial section in this book, 
however, is the one in which Shakespeare is 
involved. To readers of Prof. Oliphant’s 
“N. & Q. (February-April, 1919), it 
will not come as a surprise to learn that this 
Australian scholar agrees with Mr. Gamaliel 
Bradford in identifying the original play, 
which was afterwards “ revised and adapted to 
the stage ” by Theobald in 1727, as ‘ Double 
Falsehood,or The Distrest Lovers,’ with the lost 
‘ Cardenio,’ credited to Shakespeare and Flet- 
cher. ‘ Henry VIII,’ he considers, was origin- 
y Shakespeare and Fletcher, and 


probably revised by Massinger. Without 
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adopting in their entirety the revolutionary 
views of Mr. J. M. Robertson, Prof. Oliphant 
advances cogent reasons for the belief that the 
extant ‘ Julius Caesar’ was founded on a Mar- 
lowesque drama dating from c. 1590, though his 
arguments are not so convincing when he main- 
tains that the Shakespearian play was subse- 
quently revised by Beaumont. Finally, he 
deals with ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ which 
he assigns to Shakespeare and Beaumont with 
the possibility of a revision by Fletcher. 

It is doubtful whether all the above findings 
will receive universal acceptance: even Prof. 
Oliphant is sceptical of that; but whether one 
agrees with his judgments or not, one cannot 
but be struck by his skilful handling of detail 
and his comparative freedom from prejudice. 
It is all the more reason why one regrets thai 
Prof. Oliphant should have thought fit to make 
a splenetic attack on Sir Edmund Chambers, 
whom he describes as an antiquarian and noi 
a scholar, though he grudgingly admits tha‘ 
his work is of value to scholars. Sir Edmunc 
will doubtless reply for himself, but the toler- 
ance which the Professor demands for his own 


opinions should at least have been extended to ' 


the methods and conclusions of an opponent. 


Victorian Narrative Verse. 
Williams. (Oxford, 
3s. 6d.). 

HE Preface to this selection is a short essay 
on the Victorian view of life which merits, 

we think, some further elaboration, and then 
publication where it is more likely to attract 
attention than in the place in which it now 
appears. Its fundamental topic is the Vic- 
torian idea of conduct as displayed in literature 

—the force of that where conduct is simply a 

question of action, as in many stories; its weak- 

ness where ulterior significance for conduct is 
required. Much of what Mr. Williams says 
about the excellence of Victorian story-tellings, if 
only the true scope of the Victorian ideal is not 
transcended, may naturally be applied yet more 
happily to prose than to verse. While agreeing 
with what he says on the whole, we find our- 
selves somewhat out of agreement with him as 

to merit in the individual story. Thus, he i: 

cludes Browning’s ‘ Donald,’ and has praise for 

its “ admirable verbal climax”; for our part 

we think ‘ Donald’ might well be adduced as 2 

palmary example of the ruining of an unusually 

good tale by poor telling, and its ending as a 

like example of a climax verbally and otherwise 

quite unlucky. However, it is probable that 

Mr. Williams’s opinion would find 

defenders. Many of the pieces—as those from 

Mathew Arnold, the Rossetti’s and Tennyson— 

seem almost too well-known to need re-printing 


Chosen by Charles 
The Clarendon Press, 


in an anthology like this; but there are several | 
not often met with for which we are grateful. | 
Ferguson’s | 


and we are especially so for 
‘Conary.’ an admirable story admirably told. 
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Selected Poems of William Blake. 


Introduction by Basil de Sélincourt. 
ford University Press. 


7“ 


2s. net). 


introduction to this new volume of The 
World’s Classics (which really includes 
everything, and just a little more, of Blake’s 
that is worth permanent remembrance) should 
be noted. It gives very sympathetically but 
shrewdly a theory of Blake’s essential strength 
and genius contrasted with his notable weak- 
ness. The latter Mr. de Sélincourt connects 
with his poverty in actual experience. The 
essay, though of no great length, makes a 
definite contribution towards a true apprecia- 
tion of Blake. 


BooxKseELLeR’s CATALOGUE. 

We have received Mr. James F. Drake’s Cata- 
logue No. 190 from New York. It describes 
Rare Books and First Editions. The Ashen- 
dene Press Dante (Chelsea, 1909) is offered for 
$650, and an uncut copy of Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts ’ with Blake’s plates—the first edition 
with these illustrations—for $300. Here are 
also first editions of Butler’s ‘ Hudibras — 
three volumes bound by Bedford ($375); of 
Chapman’s ‘ Conspiracie & Tragedie of Charles, 
Duke of Byron’ ($500); of the folio collection 
of Cowley’s Poems ($450); and of a few works 
by Dickens, the most considerable of these 
being a ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ in the original 
paper covers and uncut ($900). <A first col- 
lected edition of Gray’s Poems makes a tempt- 
ing item at $135, and another such, in a dif- 
ferent kind, is the edition of Grimm brought 
out in 1823-26, in two volumes with plates 
George Cruikshank ($750). This last price is 
asked for first editions of Keats’s ‘ Endy- 
mion’ and of ‘ Quartette,? the Christmas 
Annual written by the Kiplings (1885). Under 
Shakespeare are to be noted a Second Folio 
($3,500), and a Fourth Folio ($1,750). We give 
a few other first editions as specimens of what 
commands the highest price: 7 vols. (first 
editions) of Thackeray’s Christmas Books 
($1,000): Lovelace’s ‘ Lucasta ’ ($2,000); Her- 
rick’s ‘ Hesperides ’ ($2,500); ‘Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland’ and ‘Through the Looking- 
jlass * (together $1,500)—but these last are en- 
hanced by original drawings of Tenniel’s and 
his autograph with date earlier than that 
upon the titles. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


When replying to advertisements 
mention “ NOTEs AND QUERIEs.” 
WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 

article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 


please 


| found. 
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